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Lincoln,  Grant  and  Lee 

Now  Enter  Hall  of  Fame 


MEN  and  women  of  national 
and  international  prom- 
inence have  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  director  of  thet 
Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York  univer- 
sity, to  take  part  in  the  unveiling 
of  seven  new  busts  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  cm  the  afternoon  of  May.  22. 
Descendants  and  kinsmen  of  six  of 
the  seven  whose  busts  are  to  be 
placed  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  that 
date  will  take  part  in  the  patriotic 
program. 

The  busts  to  be  unveiled  are  those 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  (Jen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Fran- 
ces Willard. 

The  bust  of  Lincoln,  given  by  the 
Union  League  club  of  Chicago,  will 
be  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln 
Isham,  grand-daughter  of  Lincoln. 

Mary  Schuyler  Hamilton,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, will  unveil  the  Hamilton  bust. 
The  bust  of  Gen.  Grant  Is  the  gift 


of  a  group  of  citizens  who  will  be 
represented  at  the  unveiling  by  Her- 
bert L.  Satterlee,  who  will  present 
it.  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Harbord  (.re- 
tired), late  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army,  will  unveil  the  bust. 

Dr.  George  Bulling  Lee,  a  grand- 
son of  the  Confederate  leader,  will 
unveil  the  bust  of  Gen.  Lee,  the  gift 
of  the  New  York  division  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Emerson  bust  will  be  un- 
veiled by  Dr.  Edward  W.' Emerson, 
son  of  the  poet  and  sage. 

Col.  William  C.  Beecher,  son  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  will  unveil 
the  bust  of  the  famous  Brooklyn 
preacher.  The  address  will  be  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  HiUis, 
Beecher's  successor  in  the  pulpit  of 
Plymouth  church. 

The  Frances  Willard  bust  will  be 
unveiled  by  O.  H.  Willard,  a  kins- 
man of  Miss  Willard.  Mrs.  Ella  A. 
Boole,  vice  president  of  tht  National 
W.  C.  T.-^  U.,  will  make  the  presen- 
tation. 
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Historic  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 

Still   Carefully   Preserved   is   the   Old   Kentucky  Homestead 
Where  the  Great  Emancipator  First  Saw  the  Light  of  Day 

homestead,  but  provided  an  impressive 
marble  memorial  building  on  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  was- born  and  in  which 
the  original  cabin  is  now  preserved. 
This  memorial  building  cost  nearly 
$225,000. 

In  11)16  title  to  the  farm  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  government,  which,  in 
accepting  the  property  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  endowment,  agreed  to 
maintain  the  farm,  preserve  the  cabin, 
and  never  charge  an  entrance  fee  to  the 
public.  Thus  the  farm  became  a  na- 
tional park.  The  recent  bill  changes 
the  name  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Park  or  Reservation.  A  com- 
plete survey  of  the  estate  of  about 
110%  acres  has  been  made  and  the 
$100,000  appropriated  by  Congress  will 
be  used  to  build  roads,  drain  the  land, 
restore  the  buildings,  build  fences,  and 
provide  conveniences  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  visitors  who  make 
pilgrimages  from  all  over  the  world  to 
look  upon  the  humble  cabin  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 


Cabin  in  Which  Lincoln  was  Born 

THE  last  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000  to  be  spent  in  the  im- 
.  proyement,  beautification  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Lincoln  homestead  in 
Larue  county,  near  Hodgenville,  Ky. 
This  appropriation  was  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  Representative 
Henry  D.  Moorman,  in  whose  district 
Lincoln's  birthplace  is  situated. 

"When  it  is  a  question  of  honoring 
Abraham  Lincoln  there  are  no  political 
parties  in  Kentucky,"  says  Moorman, 
who  is  a  Democrat.  He  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  beau- 
tiful highway  running  directly  from 
Lincoln's  birthplace  to  the  birthplace 
of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  same  stale — ■ 
a  symbol  of  the  complete  reunion  of 
the  North  and  the  South. 

Nothing  on  the  Lincoln  homestead 
compares  in  sentimental  value  to  the 
log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born.  It  seems  that  at  some  un- 
known date  in  the  early  sixties,  shortly 
after  Lincoln's  election,  this  cabin  was 
bought  from  the  owner  by-G^orge  Rod- 
man and  moved  from  its  original  site 
to  another  farm  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Lincoln  estate.  After 
being  used  a  number  of  years  as  a 
shelter  for  negro  families  and  as  a 
tenant  house,  it  was  used  as  a  school 
in  1872  and  1873.  Jonh  Davenport 
married  the  s„chool-teacher  and  they 
lived  in  the  cabin  from  1875  until  1894, 
when  it  was  bought  by  A.  W.  Bennett 
and  moved  back  to  its  original  site  on 
the  Lincoln  farm.  This  was  only  the 
beginning  of  its  travels. 

The  cabin  had  not  been  on  its  own 
foundations  long  when  it  was  taken 
down  and  the  143  logs  were  shipped 
to  the  Nashville  Centennial  in  the  same 
year.  It  was  moved  to  Central  Park, 
New  York,  and  again  exhibited  at  the 
Buffalo  exposition  in  1901,  after  which 
it  was  purchased  by  David  Greer  and 
stored  in  the  old  Poffenhausen  man- 
sion on  Long  Island.  In  1906  the  Lin- 
coln Farm  Association  bought  the  cabin 
and  shipped  it  to  Louisville,  where  it 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Louis- 
ville Home  Coming  Celebration.  The 
Lincoln  Farm  Association,  by  popular 
subscription,  not  only  raised  an  en- 
dnwment  of  $50.000  to  maintain  the 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthplace 

Most  Hallowed  Log  Cabin  in  the  United  States  is  Enshrined 
in  a  Magnificent  Marble  Temple  on  Old  Lincoln  Farm 

WHEN  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  concerned  there  is 
only  one  opinion  in  Kentucky. 
There  are  no  parties  on  that  subject." 

This  statement  -was  made  by  former 
Representative  Henry  D.  Moorman,  resi- 
dent of  the  the  Congressional  district 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
Moorman,  who  is  a  Democrat,  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Farm  in  Larue  county  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Hodgenville. 
Here  stands  the  beautiful  memorial 
building  in  which  is  enshrined  the  most 
hallowed  log  cabin  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  about  20  years  ago  that  a 
group  of  patriotic  citizens  of  Kentucky 
and  other  states  formed  the  Lincoln 
Farm  and  Memorial  Association  with  a 
view  of  acquiring  the  137-acre  farm  in 
Larue  county  and  the  log  cabin  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born.  The  land  was 
purchased  ■  and  cleared  of  brush,  and 
the  magnificent  marble  memorial  hall 
was  erected  over  the  cabin,  which 
stands  near  a  spring  where  it  stood  in 
the  winter  of  18Q9  when  it  sheltered 
the  most  precious  child  of  modern 
times. 

In  1916,  its  work  of  preservation  be- 
ing accomplished,  the  Lincoln  Farm 
and  Memorial  Association  presented 
the  Lincoln  homestead,  together  with 
$50,000  endowment  fund,  to  the  Amer- 
ican government,  on  condition  that  the 
land,  buildings  and  especially  the  log 
cabin  and  the  Memorial  Building  in- 
closing it,  be  protected  and  preserved 
from  spoliation,  destruction  and  further 
disintegration.  It  '.was  further  stipu- 
lated that  the  farm  should  forever  be 
maintained  as  a  national  park  dedicat- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  that  no  fee  should  ever  be  charged 
for  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the 
premises. 

The  American  government,  says  Mr. 
Moorman,  should  more  than  comply 
with  the  deed  of  gift  and  maintain  this 
shrine  in  a  style  in  keeping  with  the 
national  services  of  the  great  man  in 
whose  memory  it  is  preserved.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  day  a  memorial  fed- 
eral highway  will  be  constructed  be- 
tween the  Lincoln  farm  and  the  birth- 
place of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  same 


Inside  this  imposing  building  is  preserved 
the  humble  log  cabin  in  which  the  Great 
m    Emancipator  was  born. 

state,  which  will  symbolize  the  com- 
plete physical  and  spiritual  union  of 
the  North  and  the  South. 


A  KENTUCKY  BIRTH  NOTICE 

The  Pathfinder  article,  "When  Abigail 
Adams  Went  to  the  White  House,"  reminds 
Dr.  B.  L.  Mcintosh  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of 
an  event  which  he  says  occurred  121  years 
ago,  "and  which  makes  us  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  certain  happenings  taking  place 
around  us."  He  relates  the  incident  at 
follows : 

In  March,  1809,  two  trappers  met  in  the 
wilds  of  Kentucky  and  proceeded  to  swap 
the  latest  news. 
"Hed  eny  luck?" 

"Caught  two  reds  and  a  beaver  t'other 
day." 

"How  is't  with  you?" 
"Fair  to  middlin' — shipped  a  doz  mink 
pelts  to  Lexington  last  week." 
"Eny  news?" 

"Yea — Bill  Stebbins  got  back  from  Wash- 
ington an  sed  Jefferson  stayed  for  Madi- 
son's inauguration,  an  didn't  run  away  like 
Adams  did  when  be  was  inaugurated." 
"Is  that  so?" 

"Yea — and  he  said  he  seen  the  new 
chandelier  in  the  White  House  that  come 
from  Paris,  said  it  hed  a  thousand  candles, 
en  was  covered  with  sparklers." 
"What's  the  news  up  your  way?" 
"That  aro  no  news  up  tcr  Hodgenville 
that  amounts  to  anything.  Tom  Lincoln's 
wife  hed  a  baby  last  month  en  I  heard  she 
named  him  Abraham,  outa  the  Bible.  That's 
all  I  heard." 


Cabin  in  Which  Lincoln  sr«s  flora 
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Hodgenville  Pays  Small 

Heed  to  Sole  Fame 

The  Fact  Lincoln  Was  Born  Only  a  Few  Miles 
Away  Leaves  Kentucky  Village  Singular- 
ly Unimpressed;  Visitors  Come  to  Shrine 


TPO  ALL  America,  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  means  Abraham  Lincoln.  Five  miles 
»  below  Hodgenville  is  the  cabin  where  Lincoln  was  born.  On  Knob 
Creek,  live  miles  above  Hodgenville,  is  the  farm  where  the  boy  Lincoln  lived 
and  where  his  baby  brother  died.  The  rolling  lands  around  Hodgenville, 
with  their  sprinkling  of  spruces  and  second-growth  hickory  and  oak,  were 

scoured  by  Lincoln.    The  trails  inter- 
secting the  highway  which  now  opens 
//•www/r  1        UP         once  inaccessible  region  to  the 
f        //  i'JPLffij/S$k         touring  world  were  traversed  by  Lin- 

/  -Jf/fefj  ^jgyr  <■  Ij&JrlOi  coin.  From  these  creeks  the  boy  Lin- 
f        ^\^-^Wi^^SSB»^^       coIn  6hiked  his  thirst.    On  these  valleys 

( 6 'xApl^N/W^SfSk      and  hills  he  rested  his  eyes.    Who  goes 
■^^^^JI^^^gHB      to  Hodgenville  goes  seeing  Lincoln,  feel- 
.  *  'mufEoSad^n'?  i     ing  Lincoln,  thinking  Lincoln. 
f?w7^-'MiEMRS'rfir« '  &s       Hodgenville,   county   seat   of  Larue 
/   Y*lW^mSrV^^uS^r      county>  has  a  few  more  than  1,000  peo- 
(         .  Too^lf^"   'JwrwSSitBk      P'e'         business  is  built  around  a  small 
V.  »  tfajBM&@ml%^fawS6ffimi^k     square.   The  little  courthouse  and  a  sit- 
ting statue  of  Lincoln  occupy  one  side 
of  this  square.   Around  the  square  most 

//r    i^fr^i^Sf  ••wF-rAtfrf&tttF         of  the  stores  and  the  two  hotels  are 
/  ImnmKnv  MpffBtf  ranged.    One  can  do  all  his  trading  in 

^aB||Bw  B^SKl  Hodgenville  and  never  walk  further  than 

J  >)&GB£&EBBfflE&B         he  can  throw  a  stone.    That  is  an  ad- 

f       -eSSkpe  vantage  the  small-town  dweller  has.  The 

._^3feak.;Kl;'  gTocery  store  is  around  the  corner  from 

the  general  Btore.  The  barber  shop  is 
just  across  the  street.  There  is  no  trans- 
portation problem.  You  know  your 
neighbor's  every  6tep  from  the  day  of 
his  birth  to  today.  Everybody  in 
Hodgenville  lives,  as  Lincoln  did,  in  the 
open  view.  A  sign  in  the  barber  shop  says:  "Positively  no  loafing  on  Sat- 
turday." 

This  is  not  Saturday  and  loafing  is  allowed.  There  is  conversation 
touching  every  topic  but  one.  This  is  Hodgenville,  the  most  famous  birth- 
place in  America — the  most  famous  but  one,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world. 
One  may  listen  at  the  loafing  barber  shop,  trudge  round  the  square,  eaves- 
drop in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Hodgenville  Rotary 
Club,  visit  with  the  ever-alert  and  up-to-date  gasoline  station  man,  and 
all  matters  are  mentioned  save  the  one  which  makes  Hodgenville  famous. 
Of  Lincoln,  of  whom  the  visitor  exclusively  thinks,  Hodgenville  says  never 
a  word. 

Town  Lives  Its  Own  Life 

If  the  seven  cities  where  Homer  was  born  could  be  found  today  they 
would  be  talking  about  everything  but  Homer,  philosophizes  the  Miami 
News.  Men  must  live  in  their  own  right.  The  least  man  living  is  more 
important  to  himself  than  the  greatest  man  dead.  Hodgenville  is  thiukin"- 
about  its  jobs,  the  dent  last  week's  cold  snap  made  in  its  coal  pUe — they 
measure  coal  by  bushels  here — the  price  of  the  tobacco  crop,  the  chances 
for  the  NRA  and  an  early  sprin; 


Hodgenville,  like  any  other  place, 
wants  to  live  its  own  life,  and  does. 
To  the  world  it  is  the  birthplace  of 
Lincoln.  To  itself  it  is''  its  own 
friendly  Kentucky  self,  >  ,  ■  1  \  '  < 
The  old  Lincoln  cabin  stands  on  an 
elevatioji  with  a  little  hollow  below 
it  '  an^'a  ridge  beyond,  v  The  log' 
house*  in  the  neighborhood — the  rest-,! 
room  And  the  place  where  Lincoln] 


The  fireplace,  familiar  for  its  seem 
ingly  unfinished  chimney,  is  as  it 
was  when  little'  Lincoln  lived  there. 
It  was  chimney !  enough  for  those 
simple  times.  In  an  age  when  there 
were  no  matches  and  the  fire  must 
be  kept'  alive  from  season  to  season, 
they  were  not  eager  for  much  draft. 
A  lire  must  smoulder  there  the  sum- 
mer through.  Failure  to  keep  it  alive 
meant  a  journey  through  the  woods 


merchandise  is  sold  and  -th^^pj  to  a  neighbor's  "to  borrow  and  bring 
cabins  not  far  away-are  smoothly  ?  the  hot  coals  from  which  to  start 


home  the  hot  coals  from  which  to  start 
a  new  fire.  How  frequently  in  the 
cabin  country  of  careless  chimneys 
they  have  more  fire  than  they  want, 
the  chimneys  standing  gaunt,  alone, 
hewing.  The  red  clay  in  the  chinks  I  their  houses  burned  away  from  them, 
is  half  as  widn  as  the  loirs  them- 1  "test. 


sawed  and  notched  to ,  make  narrow,^ 
even  daubing  between,'  The  ,tincoJn"? 
cabin  was  built  in  n<>  such  polished1 
time.  1  Its  logs  of  oak  Were  piled  j 
into  the  wall  with  a.  minimum  ofi 


is  half  as  wide  as  the  logs  them 
selves.  The  ends  of  the  logs,  were* 
cut  off'  as  conveniently  and  'stand- 
out unevenly.  The  rafters  are  logs 
run  lengthwise  of  the  roof.  On  them 
are  laid  the  board  shingles  or  shakes, 
weighted  down  and  held  in  place  by 
cross  timbers  above,  for  Thomas  Lin- 
coln had  no  nails.  When  the  wind 
blew  hard,  the  roof  blew  off. 


The  Window  Added  Later 

There  is  one  window,  closed  by  a 
wooden-hinged  shutter,  in  the  Lin- 
f  coin  cabin  i  how.  ;  It  was  .  probably 
not  there  in"  Lincoln's  day.    It  was 
a  modern  innovation,  that  window. 
The  loft  where  doubtless  most  I  of  the 
family  slept  had  no  Window,  has  no 
■  window  sill.   Abraham  Lincoln  was 
'  born  into  a  habitation  more  primi-l 
(Continued  on  Page  |2) 
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URGE  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 


Three  Union  veterans  appeared 
before  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee last  week  and  earnestly  urged 
approval  of  the  Beck  bill  to  convert 
the  old  Ford  Theater  in  Washington 
into  a  Lincoln  museum  and  head- 
quarters for  the  Department  of  the 
Potomac.  G.  A.  It.  It  was  m  this 
theater  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated. 

They  were  Maj.  Geo.  John  L. 
Clem,  78,  the  "Drummer  Boy  ol 
Chickamauga/';  F.  J-  Young.  83, 
commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  Potomac,  G.  A.  R.;  and  John  J. 
H.  Shepherd,  80,  who  was  decorated 
for  gallantry  at  the  Battle  of  Five 
Forks.  Col.  U.  S.  Grant,  od,  whose 
grandfather  led  the  Union  forces, 
also  urged  approval  of  the  bill, 
pointing  out  that  the  $50,000  collec- 
tion of  Lincoln  relics  now  is  im- 
properly housed. 

Representative  Underbill,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, fought  tire  bill,  sayins 
that  the  Ford  Theater  was  "more  a 
monument  to  a  murderer  than  a 
memorial  to  a  martyr." 
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ENGLISH  CITY  OBSERVES 
LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 

Winant  says  Emancipator  would 
have  Understood  Alliance 

Lincoln,  England,  Feb.  12— (AP) 
— Abraham  Lincoln  would  have 
grasped  the  reasons  that  have  made 
Britain  and  the  United  States  allies 
in  this  war,  United  States  Ambas- 
sador John  G.  Winant  said  today  at 
a  luncheon  commemorating  the 
American  emancipator's  birthday. 

"He,  like  we,  hated  the  tyranny 
of  man  over  man,"  Winant  said. 

"He  was,  as  we  are,  the  foes  of 
any  doctrine  which  seeks  to  enslave 
one  race  to  another. 

"He,  like  we  do,  always  insisted 
that  democratic  government  with 
all  its  faults  was  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment ultimately  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit. 

"He  passed,  as  we  have  passed, 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  to  the  victory  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple. 

"In  these  troublous,  uncertain 
days,  when  all  we  love  and  cherish 
are  at  stake,  this  time-swept  city 
which  has  stood  close  to  2,000  years, 
gives  added  anchorage  to  hope  and 
faitiwn  the  future  of  mankind." 


WOMAN  KILLS  3  CHILDREN 


INDIANA  U.  PURCHASES 
LINCOLN  COLLECTION 

It  was  Last  Big  Privately 

,   Owned  Library  on  him 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Feb.  12— (AP) 
— Indiana  University,  less  than  100 
miles  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood home,  disclosed  today  that  it 
had  bought  the  last  big  privately 
owned  library  of  material  on  the 
Civil  War  President. 

President  Herman  B.  Wells  said 
the  Oakleaf  Lincoln  collection, 
which  historians  place  among  the 
country's  five  outstanding  Lincoln 
Libraries,  had  been  purchased  from 
a  corporate  trust  of  heirs  of  Judge 
Joseph  B.  Oakleaf  of  Moline,  111., 
who  spent  43  years  assembling  it  be- 
fore he  died  in  1930.  Wells  did  not 
announce  the  price. 

The  collection  consists  of  some  8,- 
000  volumes,  many  photographs, 
etchings  and  busts.  The  purchase 
was  made,  Dr.  W«"S  said,  with  con- 
tributions from  George  A.  Ball  of 
Muncie  and  WilLiam  G.  Irwin  of 
Columbus,  Indiana  industrialist  and 
banker  respectively,  and  Frank  L. 
Jones  of  New  York  City,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Co. 
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PRESIDENT  HOOVER 
INVITED  TO  DEDICATE 

LINCOLN  MARRIAGE 
TEMPLE  ; 
The  humble  log  cabin  in 
which  the  parents  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  married, 
now  a  part  of  the  Piney 
Memorial  State  Park  at 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  which  will 
be  housed  in  an  appropriate 
shrine  to  be  opened  on  June 
12,  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  wedding  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
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DEDICATE  LINCOLN  SHRINE 
BY  WEDDING  RE-ENACTMENT 


Doak  Opens  Temple  at  Nuptial 
Flace  of  Emancipator's  Parents 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  June  12. —  (AP) 
—The  wedding  in  the  Kentucky  wil- 
derness 125  years  agq  uniting  Tom 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  parents 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  re-enacted 
at  Pioneer  Memorial  State  Park 
today. 

A  radio  audience  on  a  coast-to- 
coast  hook-up  heard  the  ceremonies 
dedicating  the  little  temple  shelter- 
ing the  cabin  in  which  the  Civil  War 
President's  parents  were  married 
June  12,  1806.  Some  5000  townspeo- 
ple and  visitors  gathered  on  the  spot. 

William  N.  Doak,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  delivered  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress. 


uuicuui  aurveys  via  nome — "moved'  to  Chicago 


The  Christian  Science  Monitob— Wide  World 
JUDGE  CHARLES  EDWARD  BULL  OF  ARIZONA  AS  "LINCOLN" 


Kentucky  Sends 
Log  Cabin  Scenes 
Of  Lincoln's  Life 


Hardin,  Cabin  of  Hand- 
Hewn  Logs 'Chinked' With 
Red  Clay  of  Hodgenville 

Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 

CHICAGO — Scenes  from  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life  in  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  are  reproduced  here  in 
a  group  of  five  structures  at  the 
world's  fair.  The  buildings  are  fur- 
nished with  Lincoln  relics  and  repro- 
ductions, and  the  lumber  is  hand- 
hewn,  taken  from  a  barn  and  a  cabin 
dating  back  to  Lincoln's  day,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  R.  A.  Bonnell  Jr.,  director 
of  the  project.  Mr.  Bonnell  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  Lincoln  exhibit  while 
building  a  bridge  across  the  Illinois 
River  between  Hardin  and  East 
Hardin,  111. 

There  in  the  orchard  of  Henry 
Heiderscheid.  Mr.  Bonnell  found  a 
cabin  which  experts  have  declared  to 
be  a  likeness  of  the  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  near  Hodgenville. 
Ky.  The  measurements,  16  x  12  *eet. 
and  the  notchings  are  said  to  be 
similar.  The  Hardin  cabin  was  said 
to  be  over  100  years  old,  the  logs 
hewn  from  the  surrounding  forest, 
squared  with  an  ax,  notched  and 
placed  in  position  in  a  primitive 
manner. 

Mr.  Bonnell  brought  this  cabin  to 
the  fair  grounds  as  the  nucleus  of 
his  exhibit.  He  brought  a  carload  of 
red  clay  from  Hodgenville  to  chink 
the  walls  and  form  the  flooring.  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  home  in  what  is  now 
Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  is  reproduced  from 
photographs.  The  Lincoln-Berry 
store  in  Salem,  111.,  where  Lincoln 
sold  groceries  and  general  merchan- 
dise in  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  P. 
Berry,  and  Lincoln  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  postmaster,  is  repro- 
duced from  the  original,  which  still 
stands.. 

Rutledge  Tavern  in  Salem  where 
Lincoln  met  Ann  Rutledge,  the 
daughter  of  the  inn-keeper,  is  a  part 
of  the  group.  It  is  reproduced  from 
photographs  and  is  operated  as  a 
restaurant  for  vistors  to  the  fair. 
The  fifth  unit  is  the  Wigwam,  a 
recreation  on  a  two-fifths  scale 
from  photographs  of  the  conven- 
tion hall  here  In  which  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency.  In 
a  corner  of  the  Wigwarr  is  repro- 
duced the  room  In  Lincoln's  Spring- 
field home  in  which  he  received  the 
formal  notification  of  his  nomina- 
tion. The  Lincoln  group  is  a  con- 
cession. 

Miss  Susanne  E.  Onstott  of  Forest 
City,  111.,  granddaughter  of  Henry 
Onstott  who  ran  a  cooper  shop  at 
New  Salem  and  with  whom  Lincoln 
lived  for  a  period,  has  made  avail- 
able for  the  exhibit  many  relics 
with  Lincoln  associations.  These  ob- 
jects   include    Lincoln's  surveying 


hammer,  a  cedar  cane  he  whittled 
for  Mr.  Onstott,  a  washstand  it:om 
his  room,  an  overnight  bag,  a  plate, 
and  a  bookmark  Lincoln  is  supposed 
to  have  used.  Articles  from  the  Lin 
coin-Berry  store,  fire-tongs  from  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  a  small  trunk  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  used  by 
Lincoln  are  displayed. 


i 


VISITS  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE 


Deserted  Village  of  Old  Salem 
to  Rise  Again  as  His- 


toric Shrine 

' 

Old  Salem,  I1L,  Nov.  17.— (AP)—  ] 
■*Jfes  deserted  village  of  Old  Salem  j 
■where  Abraham  Lincoln  met  and  j 

Ked  Ann  Rutledge  and  where  he  j 
„wnV  the  village  wrestling  Cham-  j 
pk>nship,  is  coming  back  to  life. 
Mln   accordance   with  a  peldge 
made  by  the  State  Legislature  nine- 
teen years  ago,  Governor  Louis 
Lincoln  Bmmerson  today  was  ready 
to  lay  a  cornerstone,  signalizing  a 
rescue  of  the  old  village  from  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  time.  ' 

"Illinois,"  he  said  in  a  dedication 
address  prepared  for  delivery,  "has 
no  greater  wealth  than  the  example 
left  us  by  the  immortal  Lincoln,  i 
and  no  historic  shrines  more  im- 
portant than  those  attached  to  his 
name." 

The  village,  once  called  "New 
Salem"  but  now  known  as  "Old 
Salem,**  is  to  look  just  as  it  did 
when  Lincoln  established  his  abil1 
ity  as  a  wrestler.  Log  homes  and 
shops  atop  the  hill  above  the  San- 
gamon River,  are  to '  be  Of  hewn 
oak,  of  dimensions  duplicating  the 
originals.  Narrow  roadways  will  be 
remade  to  meander  from  one  door 
to  the  other,  and  the  interiors  -will 
be  furnished  in  accordance  with 
the  time  they  represent. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  today's  re<- 
development   was    envisioned   by ( 
William    Randolph    Hearst,  who 
later  purchased  the  tract  of  land 
including  the  site  of ,  the  historic 
village,  and  presented  it  to  the.Old 
Salem  Historical  Society,  which,  in 
,1913,  offered  it  to  the  State  f or , 
restoration.    The   offer   was   ac-  J 
cepted  that  same  year  by  enact-  ' 
ment  of  a  bill  appropriating  $50,- 
000  authorizing  the  work.  Nineteen 
years  passed  and  no  work  was  done, 
except    the    construction  -  of  a 
museum  and  custodian's  building. 

A  reverence  of  Lincoln's  memory' 
prompted  Governor  Emmerson  to 
plan  for  the  restoration,  completion 
of  which  will  depend  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, Judge  Henry  Horner,  of 
Chicago,  recently  elected  Governor 
of  Illinois  in  the  Democratic  land- 
slide, as  well  as  upon  appropriation 
of  another  $50,000.  The  work  con-5  ; 
templated  today  is  to  cost  $28,987, 
and  will  take  about  six  months  to 
complete.  ■ 

President  Hoover  sent  his  greet- 
ings and  compliments  to  the  crowd 
assembled  for  the  dedication  pro- 
gram. Those  present  include  many 
students  of  Lincoln's  life, 
'-niw'riii  ■!■  wniiiiiiniiiii^BWiwui  m  i  i  I 


Civil  War  Veteran,  90  Years  Old,  De- 
scribes Humble  Little  Cabin. 

By  W.  H.  REAGAN,  of  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 

I  recently  was  at  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  little  humble  log 
cabin  about  14x16  feet  all  in  one  room, 
a  dirt  floor,  a  small  window  by  the 
door,  chimney  of  logs  at  end,  and  about 
10  feet  to  eaves  covered  with  rough  clap- 
boards. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  same  inclosed 
in  a  fine  marble  building  about  50  feet 
high  with  columns  and  bronze  door 
front,  31  concrete  steps  20  feet  wide, 
i  banked  with  flowers  up  the  rise  to  the 
j  front  of  the  building  in  a  park  of  about 
i  four  acres  with  walks  and  flowers.  I 
j  talked  to  the  keeper  of  the  park.  He 
I  said  there  was  a  crowd  there  every 
day,  many  from  foreign  lands  visiting 
this  shrine.   He  opened  the  door  about 
0  o'clock.    I  went  in,  looking  at  that 
humble  cabin  where  a  little  boy  was 
born  121  years  ago.   Birth  as  lowly  as 
the  manger  in  Bethelhem,  in  the  back 
|  woods — no  chance  for  school  or  mixing 
j  with  people  of  culture  or  refinement, 
j  yet  the  way  that  humble  soul  grew  up 
]  in  that  environment  by  the  guidance 
;  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  like  the  mus- 
tard seed  fn  the  parable.   Died  at  the 
age  of  56  when  his  fame  had  encircled 
the  orb  of  earth. 

When  the  time  came  to  try  men's 
souls,  at  his  call  there  rallied  around 
the  old  flag  the  grandest  army  that 
ever  shook  the  earth  with  their  tread 
and  covered  a  continent  with  their 
awful  battle  fields  lor  the  eternal  right, 
i  Not  a  blow  was  struck  nor  a  victim 
sacrificed  after  resistance  ceased.  His 
sublime  work  was  finished;  he  had 
saved  our  glorious  Union.  He  could 
do  nothing  more  so  great,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Redeemer 
;  for  him  to  come  home  and  receive  his 
reward  with  ipuite  a  limited  education, 
yet  his  ^tate  papers  and  speeches  are 
models  of  pure  English. 

That  wonderful  Gettysburg  speech 
is  a  classic  gem  without  an  equal  in  all 
human  literature,  now  translated  into 
19  different  languages  and  repeated  on 
his  birthday  round  the  circle  of  the 
earth.  The  last  sentence  of  that 
speech:  "Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth" — and  from  that 
sentence  our  gallant  soldier  boys  re- 
cently carried  Old  Glory  3,000  miles 
across  the  briny  deep  to  the  bloody 
fields  of  Europe  and  planted  it  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  and  kept  it  there 
until  the  white  winged  angel  of  peace 
crowned  it  in  victory,  adding  one  more 
page  of  imperishable  glory  to  our  dear 
old  flag. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  old  flag 
born  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution (June  14,  1777).  Immersed  in 
the  blood  and  tears  and  consecrated 
by  the  prayers  of  our  Revolution  an- 
cestry, it  shields  the  loftiest  mansion 
and  the  lowliest  hut  under  its  sacred 
folds.  The  weak  will  be  protected  and  j 
the  strong  must  obey  it,  and  like  the  ! 
bow  in  the  clouds  a  beacon  of  hope  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a 
^prophet,  but  I  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion' that  Old  Glory  will  float  down 
future  centuries  crowned  in  victory  till  j 
the  angel  we  read  of  in  Revelations 
shall  stand  with  one  foot  on  the  seaJ 
and  one  foot  on  the  land,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands  swear  by  Him  that  lives 
for  ever  and  ever  that  time  shall  be 
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SHRINE  TO  LINCOLN'S  PARENTS 
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Illinois  Starts  Restoration  oj 
'New  Salem\  Old  Town  Linke 
With  Early  Days  of  Linco 


OLD  SALKM,  111.,  Nov.  17 /(*).— The 
frontier  village  of  "Ney  Salem," 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  became  a 
clerk  In  Offut's  Store  101  years  ego, 
was  reborn  today. 

Dedicating  the  cornerstone  of  the 
first  of  25  log  buildings,  Illinois  offi- 
cials started  the  restoration  of  the 
deserted  town,  renamed  Old  Salem, 
which  started  the  Emancipator  on 
his  political  career. 

It  was  exactly  101  years  ago  today 
that  "Abe"  Lincoln  first  rested  his 
long  legs  at  the  Rutledge  Tavern. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  flatboat 


trip  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  v 
to  strike  at  slavery  IX  the  cl- 
ever came. 

As  Governor  Louis  Lincoln  Em 
son  laid  the  cornerstone,  Gove 
elect  ijflenry  Horner  sent  a  pled] 
complete  the  rebuilding  of  OldS 

"This  is  a  labor  of  love,"  Em 
son  said,  "In  which  the  sole  re 
pense  Is  the  knowledge  that  w, 
sharing  in  the  preservation  of 
village  of  Lincoln's  young  man 
as  an  Inspiration  for  future  ci: 
of  America." 

Here  Lincoln  demonstrated 
physical  prowess  in  meeting  the 
lenge  of  Jack  Armstrong,  the  vlll 
champion  wrestler.  Unable  to  > 
the  combat,  in  which  Armstron 
sorted  to  a  foul  by  stamping  oj 
instep,  Lincoln  threw  the  wr. 
bodily  over  by  stamping  on  hli 
step,  Lincoln  threw  the  wt. 
bodily  over  his  head.  From  thfc 
Armstrong  was  his  steadfast  friei 

Here  Lincoln  first  ran  for 
and  was  elected  State  legis 
after  a  campaign  In  which  he  1 
many  babies,  to  please  their 
parents  and  established  a  repute 
as  a  story  teller  that  followed 
to  the  presidency. 

Back  from  the  Black  Hawk 
in  which  he  served  as  captain, 
coin  was  named  postmaster, 
of  the  mail  he  carried  in  his 
Then  he  met  Ann  Rutledge,  d; 
ter  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Bu 
Tavern,  where  he  boarded.  Her 
from  a  slow  fever  affected  Lil 
profoundly. 

"My  heart  is  buried  there  wltr 
Rutledge,"   he  told,  friends, 
years  after  he  declared,  "I  have 
the  name  of  Rutledge  ever  slrK 
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Memory  of  Abraham   Lincoln   Still    Revereu ,  by  Thousands 


Lincoln  momumtnt  at  Springfield 

Thousands  still  pay  honor  annua 
Civil  war  president,  whose  birthday 


to  Abraham  Lincoln,  martyred, 
anniversary  is  Feb.  12.     Kach  j| 
year  the  impressive  monuments  at  Washington  and  Spring-field  with!;! 
honor  the  great  president  are  visited  by  thousands  from  all  parts 
of  United  States.    The  towering  marble  structures  are  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  humble  log  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born, 
replica  of  which  is  at  the  right. 
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Stone  Marking  His  Ancestors1  Home  near  Reading 


Carved  Stone  Marker  alongside  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  Mordecai  Lincoln  House,  near  Reading, 
home  of  the  great-great  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln.  The  marker  was  erected  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Berks  county. 


A  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN:  A  COPY  OF  THE  LOG 
CABIN  AT  HODGENVILLE,  KY., 
Built  of  Logs  More  Than  a  Hundred 
Years  Old,  in  the  Lincoln  Village  at 
I         the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
(Chicago  Architectural  Photographing 
Company.) 


1  r 
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Early  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ws 
rise  to  greatness,  his  part  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  his  death  are  graphically 
told  by  this  embroidered  bedspread, 
which  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
members  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  John  F.  Godfrey  Post,  of 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Ninety-two  blocks 
were  designed,  created,  and  drawings 
made  by  Rose  Michalsky,  member  of 
the  corps,  in  center  of  the  picture. 
Left  is  Clara  B.  Harvey,  president  of 
the  corps,  and  right  is  Jennie  M.  eas- 
ier, head  of  the  corps  thimble  society. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
spread  will  be  the  nucleus  for  a  new 


home  for  the  corps.    It  i.s  the  only  J 
bedspread  of  its  kind  in  the  United : 
States.    The  quilt  is  valued  at  $200,1 
and  is  to  be  raffled  off  on  April  21. 
Partial  description  of  the  embroidered 
bedspread:  In  the  center  of  quilt  is  a  I 
picture  of   Abraham  Lincoln;    above  | 
that  are  four  scrolls  of  the  Gettys- 1 
burg  Address;  to  the  left  is  the  Procla-  i 
mation  of  War;  to  the  right  as  rail 
candidate  for  President;  below  his  pic-! 
ture  is  a  boat  which  he  rowqd  up  the  j 
Mississippi  River;  to  the  left  of  boat, 
a  log  and  ax;  right  of  boat,  a  baby 
reaching  for  a  Grand  Army  hat;  and 
below  that  is  Ford's  Theater,  where  he 
was  assassinated. 


Roosevelt  Visits  State  of  Two  Presidents 


THE  HABBODSBURG  MEMORIAL 


Jj>  CINCINNATI 

^  K  E  KTUC  K-Y  ^ 


Visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  to  dedicate  the  memorial  commemorating  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  west  of  the  Alleghanies  brings  him  near  to  scenes  intimately  identified  with  two  of  bis 
illustrious  predecessors.   Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  nearby  Larue  County,  and  Zacharjr  TftXjgrJf 

buried  at  Springfield. 


\ 
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PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
LINCOLN 
Colonel  Jacob  Miller  Ken- 
yon  and  Miss  Clara  Green, 
Pennsylvania  president  of 
the  Dames  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  photographed 
when  they  placed  a  wreath 
at  the  base  of  the  Lincoln 
Monument  in  Fairmount 
Park  during  the  ceremonies 
marking  the  70th 
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What  Do  You  Want 
to  Know? 

(Everybody's  Column) 

Limited  to  matters  of  general  Interest.  Exclude 
personal  and  advertising  subjects.  Sign  name  and 
address,  though  not  for  publication.  Enclose  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  If  answer  by  mail  Is  re- 
quired. 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  LINCOLN'S  CABIN 

Please  print  the  inscriptions  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the,  entrance  to  Lincoln's  birthplace  in 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  National  Park  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.  Media  Reader 

John  M.  Cissell,  superintendent  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  National  Park,  supplies  the  words 
of  the  inscriptions  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
entrance  to  the  memorial  in  which  the  log  cabin 
is  enclosed,  as  well  as  those  on  front  walls  of 
memorial  building  just  over  the  portico: 

Here,  over  the  log  cabin  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  destined  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  free  the  slaves,  a  grateful  people  have  ded- 
icated this  memorial  to  Unity,  Peace  and  Broth- 
erhood among  the  States. 

WORDS  OF  LINCOLN 
Let  Us  Have  Faith 
That  Right  Makes  Might 
And  in  That  Faith  Let  Us  To 
The  End  Dare  To  Do  Our  Duty. 
Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.„Feb.  27,  1860 

Stand  With  Any  Body  That  Stands  Right 
Stand  With  Him  While  He  Is  Right, 
And  Part  With  Him 
When  He  Goes  Wrong.  * 
Peoria,  111.,  Oct.  16,  1854 
With  Malice  Toward  None— With  Charity  for  All. 


J.  3c  Goranf lo,  bein^  duly  sworn,   states  that  in  the  year 
1895  he  was  at  the  Lincoln  birthplace  farm  in  company  with  a 
representative  of  the  Evans  Art  Company  of  Elizabeth town, 
Kentucky  and  at  that  time  a  picture  was  taken  of  the  cabin 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bornc 

The  affiant  further  states  that  one  of  the  pictures  made  at 
that  time  is  now  owned  and  in  the  possession  of  Bell  Smoot 
of  Slizabethtown,  Kentucky  and  is  identified  as  such  by  him„ 


/y  Si-ned  May  28,  1950^ 


i State  of  Kentucky 
County  of  Hardin 

•'Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  a  Notary  Public  for  the 
county  and  State  above  written* 


My  c omm ission  expires 


JJy  Commission  Expires  Dec.  31,  1961 
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KENTUCKY  COLORS 


In  April,  1861,  long-standing  tensions  between  North  and  South  erupted  into 
Civil  War.  Kentuckians  found  themselves  between  the  warring  sections.  State 
government  was  for  a  time  unable  to  declare  for  either  side  and  adopted  a  policy 
of  neutrality.  Individual  Kentuckians  cast  their  lots  more  quickly;  soon  men  were 
leaving  the  Bluegrass  State  to  join  Union  regiments  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
Confederate  regiments  in  Tennessee.  By  August  loyal  Union  men  had  established 
Camp  Dick  Robinson  in  Garrard  County  and  began  to  form  Kentucky  regiments 
within  the  state.  Seeing  this  as  a  violation  of  Kentucky's  neutrality,  the  Confed- 
erates occupied  strategic  locations  across  southern  Kentucky.  Union  forces 
marched  in  from  the  north,  and  Kentucky's  neutrality  ended. 

State  government  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  and  began  the  work  of 
organizing,  equipping,  training,  and  feeding  the  many  Kentucky  regiments 
mobilizing  to  fight  for  the  Union.  The  Military  Board  of  Kentucky  was  instituted 
to  supervise  this  enormous  undertaking,  and  it  soon  began  contracting  with 
numerous  suppliers  for  a  wide  range  of  military  goods.  Kentucky  Confederates 
faced  even  greater  challenges,  cut  off  from  their  home  state  and  forced  to  rely 
upon  their  own  resources  and  any  supplies  the  Richmond  government  could  spare. 

For  both  sides,  some  of  the  most  important  items  to  be  supplied  to  the 
regiments  of  this  period  were  their  flags,  or  colors.  These  were  important  tools  in 
training  the  men  in  the  linear  tactics  of  the  day  and  treasured  symbols  that  drew 
the  men  together.  The  flags  helped  each  regiment  form  its  own  identity. 

Early  in  the  war  many  units  received  flags  from  admiring  groups  of  civilians. 
Often  the  flags  were  presented  amid  grand  gatherings  of  well-wishers  to  the 
accompaniment  of  patriotic  oratory  and  poetry.  When  the  ladies  of  Lexington 
presented  a  stand  of  colors  to  Colonel  Thomas  Bramlette's  First  (later  Third) 
Kentucky  Volunteer  Infantry  regiment,  a  poem  by  W.  F.  Marvin  was  read  to  the 
assembled  regiment  and  spectators.  It  was  typical  of  the  verse  and  sentiments  of 
those  days  early  in  the  war,  and  read  in  part  as  follows: 


Tis  the  flag  of  our  Fathers,  the  Flag  of  the  brave. 
The  Flag  that  still  waves  over  our  Washington's 
grave, 

The  Flag  that  our  Mothers  have  gazed  on  with  pride, 
And  the  Flag  where  our  bravest  in  victory  died. 

Though  tattered  and  torn  in  the  heat  of  the  strife, 
We  will  treasure  each  shred  and  defend  it  with  life, 
Though  shorn  of  its  beauty,  to  your  beauty  true, 
We  will  fight  for  its  honor,  our  country,  and  you. 


Although  honest  expressions  of  patriotism,  few  of  the  home-made  flags 
complied  with  U.S.  Army  regulations,  which  were  quite  specific  about  how  flags 
should  be  made.  Following  is  the  regulation  concerning  the  flags  of  infantry 
regiments: 

Each  regiment  of  infantry  shall  have  two  silken  Col- 
ors; The  First,  or  National  Color,  of  stars  and  stripes; 
the  number  of  the  regiment  to  be  embroidered  with 
silver  on  the  center  strip.  The  second,  or  Regimental 
color,  to  be  blue,  with  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
embroidered  in  silk  on  the  center.  The  mane  of  the 
regiment  in  a  scroll,  underneath  the  eagle.  The  size  of 
each  color  to  be  six  feet  six  inches  at  the  fly,  and  six 
feet  deep  on  the  pike.  The  length  of  the  pike,  including 
the  spear  and  ferrule,  to  be  nine  feet  ten  inches.  The 
fringe  to  be  yellow;  cords  and  tassels,  blue  and  white 
intermixed.  Also,  there  shall  be  inscribed  upon  the 
colors  of  all  regiments,  the  name  of  the  battles,  in 
which  they  have  borne  a  meritorious  part. 

Kentucky  Adjutant  General  John  W.  Finnell  set  about  trying  to  obtain  flags  for 
his  Union  regiments  that  would  comply  with  these  regulations.  On  November 
27, 1861,  he  applied  to  Hugh  Wilkins,  a  maker  of  draperies  and  upholstery  at 


218  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  and  to  the  famous  Tiffany  and  Company  of  New 
York  City  for  cost  estimates  and  time  allocations  for  delivery  of  such  flags. 
He  may  have  contacted  John  Shillito's  flag  manufacturing  company  in  Cincin- 
nati as  well. 

On  the  following  day  Wilkins  replied: 

I  will  make  infantry  regimental  colors  for  $125.00  per 
set  with  coat  of  arms  of  Kentucky  on  each  side  of  the 
standard  and  the  regular  regimental  flag  stars  and 
stripes  with  number  of  each  regiment  in  gold  on  each 
side  and  the  same  in  the  blue  flag  in  a  scroll  under  the 
coat  of  arms.  Cavalry  standards  done  in  like  manner 
for  $45.00  each,  guidons  for  $10.00  each,  Artillery 
flags  same  as  Infantry. 

A  day  later  Tiffany  replied  by  Western  Union: 

Blue  regimentals  both  sides  $100.00  each  in  three 
weeks,  with  case,  belt,  and  fringe.  National  stars  and 
stripes  $60.00  each  in  one  week.  Guidons  embroidered 
name  and  number  $25.00  pair  in  two  weeks.  We  write 
today  by  mail. 

On  November  30,  after  only  three  days  of  consideration,  General  Finnell 
awarded  the  contract  to  Hugh  Wilkins.  The  Louisville  firm  had  slightly  underbid 
Tiffany,  but  had  not  specified  time  for  delivery  or  accessories.  Finnell  contacted 
Wilkins: 

Sir: 

Make  for  me  full  setts  (sic)  of  colors  for  the  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  7th,  8th,  regiments  Kentucky  Volunteers;  let  them 
be  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  army  regulations 
the  single  exception,  that  the  arms  of  the  state  shall 
replace  those  of  the  United  State,  in  the  regimental 
color.  As  soon  as  they  or  any  of  them  are  furnished  you 
will  deliver  them  to  R.K.Floyd  A.Q.M.  Louisville.  If 
the  work  is  satisfactory  to  me  I  will  give  you  an  order 
for  others.  Cases  for  the  colors  will  of  course  be 
furnished  with  them. 

Wilkins  apparently  raised  questions  about  using  the  state  seal  on  the  regimental 
colors,  considering  the  federal  requirement  for  the  national  eagle.  On  December 
4,  W.  A.  Dudley,  Kentucky's  Quartermaster  General  wrote  to  Wilkins: 


Sir 

Our  law  requires  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky  Shall  be  centered  on  the  regimental  color. 
The  nationality  of  the  regiment  is  sufficiently  dis- 
played by  the  stars  and  stripes.  You  will  therefore 
paint  the  name  of  the  state  alone  of  the  regimental 
color. 

Dudley  was  referring  to  the  1860  revision  of  the  state  militia  laws,  which 
included  the  following  passage: 

Each  regiment  shall  be  provided  with  a  color,  which 
shall  be  that  of  the  United  States,  with  the  arms  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  number  of  the  regiment 
painted  or  embroidered  there  on. 

The  presence  of  the  state  seal  on  the  Kentucky  flags  became  a  problem  when 
Kentucky  units  came  under  the  command  of  the  regular  army  officers.  Colonel 
C.  D.  Pennebaker  of  the  27th  Kentucky  Infantry  returned  his  regimental  color  to 
the  Military  Board  with  the  following  letter  on  July  28, 1862: 

Sir: 

I  send  to  you  my  state  flag.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the 
state,  was  so  badly  painted  that  the  flag  is  being 
destroyed  in  unrolling.  Because  of  the  adhesiveness  of 
the  composition  which  refuses  to  dry  when  exposed  to 
the  torrid  atmosphere  of  the  south.  I  desire  you  to  have 
it  replaced  and  conveyed  to  me  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  I  want  the  flag  of  Kentucky — although  by  the 
general  orders  of  this  department  I  am  forbidden  to 
display  it,  except  as  a  garrison  color.  Before  this 
contest  is  ended  the  flag  of  Kentucky,  in  view  of  many 
changes  of  policy,  may  mean  something  more  than  a 
mere  reminiscence  of  chivalry,  to  be  loved  and  revered 
by  all  Kentuckians. 

Pennebaker' s  letter  points  out  another  problem  with  the  new  Kentucky  flags. 
Wilkins,  unfamiliar  with  flag  manufacturing  and  hurried  by  a  rush  of  orders, 
shipped  many  of  the  flags  while  the  paint  was  still  wet.  Several  surviving 
examples  of  the  flags  still  show  signs  of  having  been  rolled  up  before  the  paint 
dried.  Wilkins  later  found  his  stride,  succeeding  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  refer 
to  his  business  as  "H.  Wilkins,  flag  and  tent  maker." 

On  November  30,  1861,  Quartermaster  General  Dudley  introduced  yet  an- 
other difficulty  into  the  flag  acquisition  process  when  he  wrote  to  Wilkins 


clarifying  what  numbers  should  go  on  flags  destined  for  which  regiments.  During 
the  neutrality  period,  several  regiments  had  been  formed  outside  the  state, 
followed  by  those  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson  and  elsewhere  within  Kentucky. 
Duplicate  numbers  had  been  assigned  to  some  of  the  regiments,  and  it  took  a  while 
for  state  authorities  to  decide  who  would  retain  which  designations.  Considerable 
confusion  ensued  as  outlined  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  memoirs  of 
Captain  John  Turtle,  an  officer  in  Bramlette's  Third  Kentucky  Infantry  Regiment: 

We  were  furnished  by  the  Kentucky  Military  Board 
with  a  state  flag  on  which  was  inscribed  "First  Regi- 
ment Infantry  Volunteers".  The  two  regiments,  com- 
posed mostly  of  Kentuckians  but  raised  at  Camp  Clay 
and  Camp  Pendleton,  Ohio  and  which  were  afterwards 
respectively  designated  as  the  First  and  Second  Regi- 
ments of  Kentucky  Infantry,  were  not  then  recognized 
as  Kentucky  troops.  Colonel  Bramlette  insisted  that 
his  was  the  first  regiment  raised  on  Kentucky  soil,  that 
it  was  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  the  'Tirst  Ken- 
tucky", Colonel  Fry's  regiment  has  perhaps  equal 
claims  to  the  honor  of  being  called  "First"  but  Colonel 
Bramlette  was  contentious  and  Colonel  Fry,  more 
modest,  allowed  him  to  have  his  way. 


Tuttle  would  again  encounter  this  exasperating  problem  on  the  battlefield  at 
Shiloh,  when  on  the  afternoon  of  April  8,  the  3rd  Kentucky  "came  across  another 
regiment  with  "Third  Regiment  Kentucky  Infantry  Volunteers"  inscribed  upon  its 
banner."  A  short  scuffle  ensued,  following  which  Tuttle  discovered: 

We  had  encountered  the  Louisville  Legion  commanded 
by  Colonel  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  which  regiment  had 
been  called  the  third  when  we  were  known  as  the  first. 
Their  number  had  been  changed  to  the  fifth  but  they 
had  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  change  of  the  fifth. 


On  January  23, 1862,  when  the  first  shipment  of  flags  was  received,  the  state 


paid  for  all  the  above  listed  flags  along  with  those  of  the  2nd,  9th,  10th,  and  20th 
Volunteer  Infantry  Regiments  and  one  standard  and  12  guidons  for  the  3rd 
Cavalry,  one  standard  and  8  guidons  for  the  4th  Cavalry,  one  standard  and  10 
guidons  for  the  5th  Cavalry,  and  5  guidons  for  Major  Munday's  Cavalry. 

On  February  12, 1862,  a  second  shipment  of  flags  was  received  at  Frankfort 
consisting  of: 


One  set  Regimental  Colors  (both  national  and  regimental)     1 1th  Ky.Inf. 

12th  Ky.Inf. 
13th  Ky.Inf. 
14th  Ky.Inf. 
18th  Ky.Inf. 
24th  Ky.Inf. 

One  Standard  and  32  Guidons  2nd  Ky.Inf. 

One  Standard  or  State  Flag  (regimental)  1st  Ky.Inf. 

One  Standard  or  State  Flag  16th  Ky.Inf. 

Lettering  flag  for  15th  Ky.Inf. 

Altering  5"  to  the  25th  Ky.Inf. 


At  this  point  Wilkins  had  not  manufactured  flags  for  the  15th,  17th,  19th,  21  st, 
or  25th  regiments  of  infantry.  The  receipts  for  these  flags  may  have  been  lost; 
however,  we  know  that  the  15  th  was  carrying  a  local  national  presentation  color, 
and  can  only  assume  that  the  other  listed  regiments  also  would  be  carrying  flags 
manufactured  and  presented  by  local  patriotic  groups,  such  as  the  ladies  of 
Lexington. 

Wilkins  produced  a  regimental  for  the  1st  and  16th  Infantries  and  added 
lettering  to  the  local  presentation  color  of  the  15th  Kentucky  Infantry;  the  flag 
would  later  be  carried  into  battle  at  Perryville,  Kentucky ,and  afterwards  returned 
to  Frankfort,  "to  be  placed  with  the  treasured  artifacts  of  the  state".  He  altered 
what  must  have  been  a  local  presentation  color  for  the  25th  Kentucky,  which  one 
can  only  believe  was  somewhat  under  the  six  foot  six  inch  "fly"  regulation  for 
infantry  colors.  Looking  back  to  the  Pennebaker  letter,  we  know  that  the  27th 
Kentucky  Infantry  received  a  set  of  colors  in  July  1862,  but  one  can  find  no 
evidence  that  this  regiment  received  any  further  issues. 

On  October  18, 1862,  he  supplied  one  set  offlags  for  the  17th  regiment  and  one 
standard  for  the  2nd  Kentucky  Cavalry.  One  can  only  guess  why  the  2nd  would 
be  issued  a  second  standard  after  only  eight  months  in  the  field.  At  this  point  we 
encounter  another  six-month  gap  in  receipts  and  have  little  knowledge  of 
transactions  that  took  place  during  this  time  period.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
the  state  was  now  purchasing  flags  from  Shillito  in  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  having 
them  issued  by  the  federal  government.  Shipments  from  Wilkins  were  again 
resumed  on  April  1 1 , 1 863 ,  and  consisted  of  one  set  of  colors  for  the  1 8th  regiment, 


with  extra  lettering  for  Richmond,  and  one  set  of  colors  for  the  6th  regiment,  with 
extra  lettering  for  Shiloh  and  Stones  River;  this  was  the  second  issue  of  flags  for 
both  regiments. 

On  April  27,  the  state  received  on  standard  for  the  6th  Cavalry,  the  first  that  we 
can  find  evidence  of  this  regiment  receiving.  On  June  12,  the  state  took  receipt 
of  one  national  color  for  the  21  st  regiment,  its  first  to  be  issued  which  carried  extra 
lettering  for  Stones  River,  and  one  national  color  for  the  9th  regiment,  its  second 
issue  which  carried  extra  lettering  for  Shiloh  and  Stones  River.  At  this  point  the 
9th  Kentucky  was  apparently  still  carrying  its  first  issue  state  and  national  colors, 
which  it  received  in  January  of  1862.  On  July  15, 1863,  the  state  supplied  one  set 
of  colors  to  the  19th  regiment,  their  second  issue  which  was  also  produced  by 
Wilkins,  with  extra  lettering  for  Arkansas  Post,  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  Big 
Black  Bridge,  and  Vicksburg.  However,  this  flag  was  never  inscribed  with  the 
battle  honor  for  Big  Black  Bridge,  to  which  the  unit  was  entitled. 

August  1  shows  one  set  of  colors  for  the  3rd  regiment,  their  second  issue,  which 
has  extra  lettering  for  Stuarts  Creek  and  Stones  River.  Also  on  the  25th  of  that 
month  there  is  listed  one  standard  and  12  guidons  for  the  4th  Cavalry,  again,  their 
second  issue. 


There  is  a  four-month  gap  in  surviving  receipts  at  this  point;  and  no  further 
information  is  available  until  January  1, 1864,  when  one  set  of  colors  for  the  40th 
Regiment  of  Kentucky  Mounted  Infantry  and  ten  guidons  for  the  same  were 
received.  On  February  1,  the  state  received  one  set  of  colors  for  the  13th  regiment 
of  infantry  with  extra  lettering,  but  Wilkins  does  not  list  which  battles  this  lettering 
is  for.  Again,  this  was  their  second  issue.  The  national  color  for  this  set  does  not 
now  exist;  however,  the  regimental  is  housed  in  the  Kentucky  Military  History 
Museum's  collection  and  is  of  the  earlier  state  seal  variety.  This  was  one  of  the 
last  flags  to  be  manufactured  by  Wilkins. 

In  early  March  1864,  Wilkins  manufactured  his  last  flags  for  Kentucky  troops 
when  he  delivered  a  set  of  Artillery  colors  to  1st  Independent  Veteran  Battery  of 


Kentucky  Artillery.  The  national  color  is  lost  but  the  regimental  is  in  our 
collection.  A  memorial  letter  found  in  the  Military  Records  and  Research  Library 
in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  gives  praise  for  this  fine  set  of  flags: 

Whereas,  In  consideration  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  the  undersigned  commissioned 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and  members  of 
the 

1st  Independent  Battery  Kentucky  light  Artillery  in 
convention  assembled 

Resolved,  that  we  tender  to  the  state  of  Kentucky  our 
sincere  thanks  for  the  magnificent  stand  of  colors 
presented. 

Resolved,  that  we  will  use  our  best  endeavor  to 
preserve  them  from  any  disgrace. 

Signed: 

Capt.  Glassie 
(also  signed  by  several  other  officers  and  men) 

The  last  known  correspondence  between  the  state  and  Wilkins  was  on 
December  15,1 865,  when  he  returned  a  state  flag  that  "was  presented  by  me  to  the 
1st  Battery,  1st  Kentucky  Artillery  on  the  Battlefield  at  Corinth  in  June  1 862,  (this 
flag  apparently  no  longer  exists)  Which  was  carried  by  them  until  their  mustering 
out  of  the  U.S.  service  when  they  nobly  presented  the  flag  back  to  me".  He  goes 
on  to  state,  "I  am  now  located  at  West  Baden  Springs,  Indiana,  as  proprietor  and 
if  you  should  with  your  friends  take  a  vacation  next  summer  for  a  pleasure 
excursion  and  will  give  us  a  call,  we  promise  you  as  good  accommodations  as  can 
be  had  at  any  other  similar  establishment".  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Adjutant 
General  Suddarth. 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Kentucky  found  itself  embroiled  in  postwar 
controversies  that  would  heighten  southern  influence  in  the  state.  Because  of  these 
distractions,  Kentucky's  battle  flags  were  never  enshrined  in  the  State  Capitol  or 
recognized  in  the  way  that  other  loyal  states  acknowledged  their  banners  of  war. 
Unfortunately,  the  flags  of  Federal  Kentucky  regiments  were  stored  away  and 
forgotten  or  disseminated  among  the  regiment's  soldiers  as  souvenirs  of  the 
bloody  war  they  had  survived. 

On  April  13, 1865,  C.  C.  Pennebaker,  who  was  then  assigned  to  the  Kentucky 
war  claims  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  wrote  to  Adjutant  General  D.W.  Linsey: 
"I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  furnish  to  me  by  express  a  Kentucky  state  flag. 


I  want  to  show  it  with  the  National  flag  on  great  occasions."  Pennebaker  seems 
to  have  retained  his  regiment's  national  color  and  took  it  to  Washington.  Later  he 
was  sent  a  state  regimental  flag  for  use  in  his  office. 

Several  of  the  other  flags  were  taken  to  GAR  reunions  in  Cincinnati  and  never 
returned  to  Kentucky.  One  such  example  of  this  is  the  national  color  of  the  2nd 
Kentucky  Infantry,  which  is  now  stored  in  the  collection  of  the  Ohio  Historical 
Society  in  Columbus. 

While  many  details  about  the  acquisition  of  flags  for  Kentucky  Union  troops 
are  unknown,  our  knowledge  of  the  process  for  Confederates  is  even  less  exact 
Confederate  regulations  regarding  flags  were  never  as  uniform  and  precise  as 
those  for  the  Union  Army,  and  were  often  ignored  in  any  event.  Many  Kentucky 
units  started  the  war  with  locally-made  colors.  Some  of  these  flags  were  based 
upon  the  "First  National"  Confederate  flag,  which  had  a  blue  canton  with  white 
stars  and  three  broad  stripes  of  red,  white,  and  red.  "Latin"  crosses  were  also 
popular  on  Kentucky  flags  early  in  the  war. 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  war,  when  the  Confederate  command  and 
supply  systems  became  better  organized,  Kentucky  units  received  flags  appropri- 
ate to  the  field  commands  in  which  they  served.  For  many  Kentucky  infantry 
units,  this  meant  that  they  marched  beneath  the  flag  of  Hardee's  Corps.  This 
distinctive  color  was  solid  blue  with  a  white  circle  in  the  middle,  usually  bearing 
the  name  of  the  regiment.  No  example  of  this  type  flag  was  available  for  inclusion 
in  this  exhibit.  Fairly  late  in  the  war  the  now-familiar  Confederate  "Battle  Flag" 
became  standard  for  most  units  in  the  western  armies,  having  already  won  fame 
on  eastern  battlefields.  These  remained  in  use  through  the  end  of  the  conflict,  and 
were  often  captured  or  surrendered  in  the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy.  Some 
Kentucky  units  destroyed  their  flags,  sometimes  cutting  them  up  and  giving  pieces 
to  unit  members,  rather  than  give  them  up  to  Union  authorities. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  FLAG  TERMS 


ARMS:  The  term  "arms"  is  used  to  refer  to  the  two  distinctly  different  types  of 
emblems:  1)  the  Arms  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  which  consists  of 
two  figures  within  a  circle  shaking  hands,  with  the  motto  "United  We  Stand 
Divided  We  Fall"  on  a  scroll  or  within  the  circle  and  2)  the  Arms  of  the 
United  States  which  consists  of  a  bald  eagle  holding  an  olive  branch  in  his 
right  talon  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  in  his  left,  while  a  scroll  with  the  motto  "E 
Pluribus  Unum"  is  in  his  beak.  A  shield  emblazoned  with  red  and  white  stripes 
is  usually  found  on  the  eagle's  breast,  but  sometimes  is  located  beneath  the 
eagle  crouched  above  the  shield. 

BATTLE  HONORS:  The  names  of  the  battles  or  engagements  in  which  the 
unit  fought  Often  painted  or  sewn  onto  the  regiment's  flag. 

CAMP  COLOR:  Usually  a  small  bunting  flag  used  to  mark  a  unit's  camp,  the 
color  line,  and  some  regimental  maneuvers. 

CANTON:  A  quadrant  of  a  flag.  Common  usage  with  Civil  War  flags  refers 
to  the  top  hoist  quadrant,  which  usually  displays  a  blue  field  with  stars  repre- 
senting the  states  in  the  Union  or  Confederacy. 

COLOR:  The  flag  of  a  military  unit.  Historically,  the  term  was  specifically 
applied  to  the  flags  carried  by  infantry  and  artillery  regiments.  The  term  is 
very  broad  and  includes  national  colors,  state  colors,  and  regimental  or 
company  colors.  Here  the  term  "color"  indicates  one  flag,  but  during  the  Civil 
War  the  term  "colors"  referred  to  either  one  or  more  flags.  The  term  "stand  of 
colors"  was  also  used  interchangeably  to  mean  one  or  more  flags. 

CORD:  A  length  of  two  to  four  plied  silk  cord  connecting  two  decorative 
tassels.  The  midpoint  of  the  cord  is  usually  tied  around  the  finial  base  of  the 
staff. 

FERRULE:  The  metallic  tip  at  the  lower  end  of  the  staff,  used  to  plant  the 
flag  into  the  ground  or  rest  the  flag  in  the  sling  worn  about  the  neck. 

FIELD:  The  principal  area  of  the  flag.  This  is  usually  made  up  of  a  single 
fabric  or  several  joined  fabrics. 

FINIAL:  The  decorative  ornament  found  on  the  top  end  of  the  staff.  Federal 
Civil  War  colors  usually  contained  a  spearpoint  or  eagle  as  a  finial  device . 

FLANK  MARKERS:  Small  flags  carried  at  each  end  of  an  infantry  regi- 


ment's  line  of  battle  to  mark  the  flanks.  If  carried  on  long  staffs,  these  are 
properly  termed  "flank  markers."  If  carried  on  smaller  staffs  fitted  into  the 
rifle  barrels  of  the  guide  sergeants,  they  are  called  "general  guide  markers." 

FLY:  The  length  of  the  flag  measured  from  the  outer  pole  sleeve  to  the  free 
edge,  also  understood  as  the  outer  half  of  the  flag. 

FRINGE:  A  woven  band  with  decorative  ends  extending  from  one  side.  The 
ends  can  be  plied  cut  ends,  plied  knotted  cut  ends,  or  self  plied  loops.  The 
band  is  usually  attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  flag  though  it  often  does 
extend  over  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  the  pole  sleeve.  This  serves  as  decora- 
tion and  helps  to  accentuate  the  body  and  drape  of  the  unfurled  flag  by 
weighing  the  light  edges  of  the  silk. 

GUIDON:  Flag  carried  by  an  artillery  or  cavalry  regiment.  Guidons  were 
usually  swallowtail  in  appearance,  according  to  army  regulations.  Some 
infantry  regiments  carried  guidons  as  flank  markers. 

HOIST:  The  width  of  the  flag  measured  along  the  staff  edge,  excluding  the 
fringe. 

NATIONAL:  Any  flag  displaying  the  national  arms  or  a  stars  and  stripes 
color  that  does  not  have  a  state  emblem  added. 

REGIMENTAL:  A  flag  consisting  of  a  single  color  field  with  either  national 
or  state  symbols  added  for  identification. 

SLEEVE:  The  part  of  the  flag  usually  reinforced  and  doubled  over,  through 
which  the  staff  is  slipped  prior  to  attachment. 

STAFF:  The  wooden  pole  on  which  any  type  of  military  flag  is  attached. 

STANDARD:  The  type  of  flag  carried  by  a  cavalry  regiment.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  infantry  and  artillery  colors. 

TASSELS:  Two  pendant  ornaments  connected  by  the  cord.  Army  Regula- 
tions specified  the  colors  used  for  infantry  and  artillery  colors,  but  local 
presentation  flags  incorporated  various  colors  of  silk  or  bullion  threads. 


*list  taken  from  Richard  A.  Sauers,  Advance  the  Colors.  Pennsylvania  Civil 
War  Battle  Flags.  Capitol  Preservation  Committee 
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